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REVIEWS 

Roman Ideas of Deity. By W. Warde Fowler: 
London: Macmillan and Co. (1914). Pp. 167. 

$175. 

By the publication of his Roman Festivals (Mac- 
millan, 1899), his The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People (see The Classical Weekly 5.221- 
223), and the volume before us Professor Fowler has 
made a striking contribution to the study of Roman 
religion. The books are of first importance not merely 
from the informational point of view, but especially 
as examples of a method of research that in soundness 
of technique and attainment of results yields to none. 
Yet it should not be inferred from this that the author's 
discussions always lead to positive results. In many 
problems of Roman religion the data are so meager 
that conclusions of a definite finality are impossible. 
The full recognition of this condition is one of the 
characteristics of Professor Fowler's method, and may 
be observed in all his writings. Always alive to the 
precariousness of his subject, he is, in handling the 
obscurer problems, cautious in accepting the con- 
clusions of others or in advancing positive views of 
his own. In such cases he marshals the facts so far 
as they are known, analyzes them, and suggests a 
possible solution. His conclusions do not invariably 
appeal to the. reader; in more than one case he has 
himself, in a later publication, revised them; but they 
are always suggestive. 

The present book consists of a series of lectures 
delivered in Oxford. It is confined to the Roman ideas 
about deity in the last century before the Christian era. 
It is an attempt to show how the Italian of that period 
realized the divine nature. His realization, the author 
thinks, manifested itself in four ways: (1) in the wor- 
ship of the domestic deities; (2) in the worship of 
Jupiter Capitolinus; (3) in the cult of Fortune; 
and (4) in the development of the man-god. To the 
discussion of these four ways five of the six chapters 
of the book are devoted. The last chapter deals with 
the degradation of the idea of deity in the Augustan Age. 

The analysis of these four ways is admirable. No 
one will gainsay the reality of the worship of the 
numina of the home, and its persistence, especially 
in the rural districts. Nor has our author overstated 
the importance of the worship of Jupiter, or of the 
cult of Fortune. The only question that may be 
raised is whether Italian ideas of deity at that time 
can be limited to so 'small a number of divinities and 
whether all the other numina of pure Italic provenience 
had become completely devitalized. While admitting 
the general truth of the author's contention, we do 
not feel sure that so narrow a limitation is possible. A 
more detailed investigation is necessary. In regard to 
the man-god, the author's skilful and plausible analysis 
leaves one with the impression that the whole institu- 
tion of apotheosis was a humanization of deus rather 
than a deification of homo. 
University of Chicago. Gordon J. Laing. 



Ancient Civilization. By Arthur Mayer Wolfson. 

New York: American Book Company (19 16). 

Pp. iv + 127. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
This is a brief account of ancient civilization from the 
first men who lived on earth to the time of Charle- 
magne. There are five chapters: The Time before 
History Began, The History of the Ancient East, Greek 
Contributions to Civilization, The Spread of Ancient 
Civilization into the West, and The Transition from 
Ancient to Modern Civilization. The book is written 
for those who can devote only a brief amount of time to 
the study of ancient history before taking up medieval 
and modern history. The purpose is to give only such 
details of the political history of antiquity as are neces- 
sary for an understanding of ancient civilization; but a 
good idea is given of the achievements of ancient 
nations, and especially of the life of the people of 
antiquity. Many interesting parallels are drawn with 
American life and history. The story of the past, 
especially as it relates to a comprehension of the history 
of Western Europe in modern times, is well told. 
Although unfortunately the book is based on very 
secondary sources, such as the books of Davis, Botsford, 
Gulick, Tucker, Mahaffy, Johnston, Ferrero, Emerton, 
etc., it is well adapted to the elementary High School 
student and to the person who wants to realize in an 
elementary way the conditions of life in ancient times. 
The book appeared too late to include among the 
references on page 7, Osborn's Men of the Old Stone 
Age. But on page 60 Hall's Aegean Archaeology and 
Miss Thallon's Readings in Greek History at least 
should have been added to the references. There are 
some errors, which are worth pointing out, as the lay- 
man and the elementary teacher often still have such 
erroneous ideas. On page 31 we are told that the 
earliest civilization in the Aegean region was developed 
in Crete. But excavations in Thessaly have revealed a 
civilization equally old. On the same page there is an 
error in a reference to Hawthorne. Hawthorne says, 
in the Tanglewood Tales, that Theseus was sent with 
six (not "eight") other youths and seven (not "nine") 
maidens as a sacrifice to the Minotaur. On page 34 we 
are told that no one any longer thinks of the early 
legends, such as that of the Trojan War, as history, but 
some scholars even go so far as to consider Helen and 
Hector real historical characters, and in his recent 
interesting books, Troy, A Study in Homeric Geogra- 
phy, and Homer and History, Dr. Leaf sees much actual 
history in Homer, and holds that a struggle for trade 
lies behind the poems. 

It may be that the quarrel of Agamemnon and Achil- 
les was a real quarrel which took place in the Achaian 
camp, and had serious effects upon the campaign. I 
am not sure that we need even be too incredulous about 
Helen. 

So writes Leaf, Troy, 328. There were more than sixty 
Greek cities on the shores of the Black Sea (41). 
Miletus alone had ninety colonies there. On page 42, 
Thermopylae is called a narrow mountain pass, but it 
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was only a wagon-road between the sea and the moun- 
tains, and was not in the mountains. The great tem- 
ples and public buildings of Athens were not built till 
several years after 450 B.C. (43). We should be told 
about the destruction of Athens by the Persians and 
about the great battles of Leuctra in 371 B.C. and 
Mantinea in 362 instead of being made to skip from 404 
B.C. to 330 B.C., when the Greeks were conquered by 
the Macedonians. On page 46 we have the antiquated 
idea that the Greek house had two courts. The Greek 
house had only a single court and probably no awning 
such as Mr. Wolfson mentions. A true peristyle does 
not occur till the houses of Delos of the second and first 
centuries B.C., and this late Greek peristyle was com- 
bined with the Etruscan atrium to form houses with two 
courts such as we have at Pompeii. Nor do I believe 
that the Greek men wore over the tunic a shawl fas- 
tened at the shoulder by gold or silver or jeweled pins 
(47). The theater of Dionysus in Athens would not 
seat 25,000 or 30,000; it certainly had seats for not 
more than 13,000 or 12,000, and few scholars now 
believe that there was a stage for the actors. Nor was 
it necessary for the actors to wear masks which con- 
tained concealed megaphones so that all the people could 
hear them, for the acoustic properties of Greek theaters, 
like that at Epidaurus, were such that even a clear 
whisper in the orchestra could be heard anywhere in the 
immense auditorium. Nor were the afternoon per- 
formances devoted almost exclusively to the works of 
the comic poet Aristophanes (54-55). There were 
other comic poets and tragedians whose works appeared 
in the afternoon. On page 59 we read that the visitor 
in Greece in the year 300 B.C. would have seen the 
Venus of Melos. But that famous statue was not made 
till many years later. On page 72, we read that the 
Romans were the first people to extend the privilege of 
citizenship to outsiders, but the . Athenians granted 
citienship to non-Athenians, as in the case of Diphilus, 
the comic poet. The best Roman plays were more than 
poor adaptations of Greek tragedies and comedies, and 
it is hardly true that the Romans had no great drama- 
tists or philosophers (89, 93). 
THE J° H v ^ T ° y PKINS David M. Robinson. 



CLASSICAL CONFERENCE AT BALTIMORE 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention of The Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland was held under the auspices of 
Goucher College, Baltimore, December 1-2 last. At 
the Classical Conference, held on December 2 as part of 
this Convention, with the present writer as Chairman, 
the topic of discussion was The Classics and Vocational 
Studies. Miss Anna P. MacVay, Wadleigh High 
School, New York City, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, Mr. William Tappan, 
Principal of the Jefferson School for Boys, Baltimore, 
Dr. Charles S. Estes, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New 
York City, and Professor Kirby Flower Smith, The 
Johns Hopkins University, treated this topic from 
different points of view, whether of theory or of experi- 
ence. Miss MacVay discussed The Study of Greek and 



Latin as Preparation for Business Efficiency; Miss Bur- 
chett's theme was Latin for the Student in the Voca- 
tional Course: Principal Tappan argued in favor of a 
stronger defence of Classics in the Schools in view of the 
threatening flood of vocational studies; Dr. Estes, 
under the title of Medio Tutissimus Ibis, made an 
eloquent plea for a better understanding between 
exponents of the two types of training under discussion; 
Miss Tanzer dwelt upon the need and the possibilities 
of inspired teaching; Professor Smith, treating the 
doctrine of formal discipline, defended the thesis of 
transfer of knowledge and power. 

The timeliness of this discussion is obvious. It is 
precisely this conflict between the Classics and Voca- 
tional Studies that is likely to cause the most serious 
problems for teachers, for lovers of Classics. 
vESOSLSL _George Depue Hadzsits. 

My attention was called some time ago to a clipping 
from a paper published at Madison, Wisconsin, which 
commented on the wide range of occupations repre- 
sented in the list of persons studying Greek and Latin 
this year by correspondence through the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division. Through the kindness 
of Miss Frances E. Sabin and Professor M. E. Slaughter, 
of the University of Wisconsin, I have obtained definite 
information, as follows, on the subject. The students 
in Latin and Greek in the Correspondence Department 
of the University of Wisconsin during the past year give 
as their occupations the following: teaching, 42 (this 
includes 6 Catholic Sisters, 2 priests. The teachers deal 
with various subjects: some of them are not teachers 
of the Classics); locomotive engineer, 1;. lawyers, 3; 
farmers, 3; ministers, 3; housewife, 1; students, 12 
(this includes 2 graduate students) ; school principal, 1 ; 
superintendents, 2; doctors, 3; medical students, 3; 
mailing clerks, 2 ; lecturers, 1 ; stenographers, 2 ; 
mending tubs, 1 ; draftsman, 1; bookkeeper, 1. c. K. 

Professor J. H. Howard, of the University of South 
Dakota, has called attention to the fact that, according 
to an article published in a periodical entitled Midland 
Schools (Des Moines, Iowa), for December last, there 
has been during the past three years a marked increase 
in the number of pupils taking Latin in the High Schools 
of Iowa. He writes also that Professor Grove E. Barber 
of the University of Nebraska, gives similar evidence of 
an increased interest in Latin in that State. These 
reports will help to offset rumors or reports of failing 
interest in Latin elsewhere. c. K. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 129th meeting of The Classical Club of Philadel- 
phia was held on Friday, January 5, with 44 members 
present. Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, presented a most interesting 
paper, illustrated, Athens in the First Year of the War 
and a Modern Aristophanes. Dr. Luce discussed 
Athens, the modern city; its topography, buildings, 
life and politics. He expressed the opinion that no 
other city in Europe has had a more remarkable growth. 
The Modern Aristophanes is a certain M. Souris, who 
publishes a small paper, in verse, in the dialect of the 
streets, in which he deals with persons and policies, 
lampooning them much after the fashion of the Old 
Comedy. Of this paper M. Souris is at once sole editor 
and sole author. Translations of many portions of the 
always witty, and often abusive, doggerel of the paper 
were read. Dr. Luce expressed the opinion that, if 
Aristophanes were alive to-day, he would be a pamphle- 
teer, instead of a writer of comedies, as appealing to the 
larger audiences under modern conditions. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



